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BLACK WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATOR CALLS 
COMPLIANCE OFFICER 'KEY' PERSON 





WASHINGTON -- At the University of Missouri, he graduated with a skill in 
persuasive speaking and was a member of Delta Sigma Rho, national speech and debating 
honor society. 

While serving in the military, he jumped out of planes and used "a lot of legwork" 
as a first lieutenant in the Army Airborne Intelligence Unit. 

As a graduate student, he demonstrated his intellectual abilities and received his 
master's degree with honors from Southern I1]linois University and was in the top 10 
percent of his class at American University Law School. 

Now, Ronald J. James, the first black presidential appaintee to head the U.S. 
Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division, utilizes all three skills -- including 
legwork, because he moves around a lot -- to direct 1,100 compliance officers in nearly 
90 offices across the country. 

The Wage and Hour Division is responsible for administering and enforcing a 
number of federal laws that protect American workers. 

These include: the Fair Labor Standards Act, Equal Pay Act, Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act, Wage Garnishment Law, Public Contracts Act, Service Contract Act, 
Davis-Bacon and related acts, and the Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act. 

"The compliance officer determines whether the employees are paid according to 
these laws and whether minors under 18 are working in legal occupations," James, a 
soft-spoken, 39-year-old father of two, Says. 


Investigations are made for a variety of reasons. "Some are based on complaints; 


some on other information that an establishment may not be complying with a law, 


and some on the need to correct improper practices found in a particular industry." 
James says. 

James, a native of Centerville, Iowa, previously served as trial attorney for the 
U.S. Department of Transportation (1972) and as special assistant to Donald Rumsfeld 
(1970-1972). He adds that "all complaints from employees or from external sources are 
treated as strictly confidential. 


(more) 
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"After all, we are in the business of protecting the worker," he points out. 


Functioning in his administrative role of protecting American workers, James 
combines his speaking ability, psychology and a rapport with compliance officers to 

visit at least one of the area offices and personally monitor their progress each week. 

James says that "a memorandum is not enough. What the compliance officers need 
is moral and administrative support to enforce compliance, and I try to provide that 
support." 

Although the bulk of the division's work relates to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which includes equal pay, federal minimum wage, child labor and overtime pay standards 
covering most workers in the United States, James foresees more emphasis in the future 
on the Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 

"This is the one act that transcends race, color, sex and class. So if we 
survive and get into the twilight years of life, it is something that will affect all 


of us," he says. 
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10 DEAF YOUTH AMONG SUMMER AIDS 
WITH U.S. LABOR DEAPRTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- About 150 young people -- most of them black and from the Washington, 
D.C. area -- are "quite happy and communicative" about their summer aid jobs with the 
U.S. Labor Department. 

Among them are 10 deaf summer aid participants. 

But, thanks to another summer aid at the Labor Department, the deaf teenagers 
do not have a problem in communicating about their jobs and with other employees. 

By talking with Kim Johnson, the youths' interpreter, it would be difficult to 


believe that she is partially deaf herself. 


Ms. Leslie Omohundro, summer aid counselor, says that "the deaf participants 


fit right into the mainstream of things." 

When they are not "reading lips," she adds, “they can always rely on Ms. Johnson, 
a volunteer interpreter who is also a participant in the program." 

Ms. Johnson, 17, works in the documents office of the department's Labor 
Management Services Administration. 

In addition to interpreting during her rest periods, she also puts her skill to 
use at monthly career sessions in which guest speakers from the District of Columbia- 
area crganizations and colleges discuss jobs, college and other types of training. 

"This is one of the highlights of the program," says Ms. Johnson, who is a 
student at the Model Secondary School for The Deaf on the Gallaudet College Campus in 
the Nation's Capital. 

She adds that "it is also the highlight of my role as interpreter because only 
through proper interpretation of career choices can young handicapped persons like 


myself enter and remain in the country's work force." 
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The youths are part of the Labor Department's Summer Aid Program offering employ- 


ment for 16- through 21-year-old young people from the District of Columbia. The 


program stems from a Presidential request to federal agency heads that set a general 


goal of hiring one needy youth for every regular 40 employees. 
Participants earn $2.30 an hour and are employed in such jobs as clerk-typist, 


messenger, file clerk and mail clerk in various agencies within the Labor Department. 





Week of August 2, 1976 

STANDARDS FOR PROMPT PAYMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS SET BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has established standards covering 
the prompt payment of federal-state unemployment compensation benefits to ensure that 
eligible jobless workers receive their checks as quickly as possible. 

The administration of state uemployment compensation laws must ensure that 
at least 80 percent of all eligible individuals within a state be paid their first 
checks within 14 days of the end of the first week for which they qualify for benefits, 
according to a notice published in the Federal Register July 23. 

The standards also require that at least 60 percent of all claims made by 
individuals in one state for payment from another state be paid within the 14-day 


period. 


The requirements go into effect for fiscal year 1977 which begins Oct. 1 of this 


year. 
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1,000 APPRENTICES IN FACILITIES MAINTENANCE 
TO BE TRAINED BY ARMY ENGINEERS' CORPS 


WASHINGTON -- Standards for skilled maintenance trades apprenticeships for 
civilian workers at 59 Army bases throughout the country have been approved by the 
U.S. Labor Department and the Army Corps of Engineers, Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. 
has announced. 

Standards for the program were signed by Hugh C. Murphy, administrator of the 
department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; Brigadier General Walter 0. Bachus, 
and Ben Beeson, civilian personnel director, Army Corps of Engineers. 

The new Facilities Engineer Apprenticeship Program (FEAP) is designed to provide 
a continuing source of skilled training for about 1,000 apprentices at any given time. 

The civilian workers are involved in the maintenance of $88 billion worth of 
U.S. Government property worldwide. 

FEAP will recruit 1,000 qualified civilians for training in skilled maintenance 
trades, such as electrician and auto mechanics, at 59 Army installations. 

To achieve journeyman status, apprentices will complete at least four years of 
on-the-job training and more than 1,000 hours of classroom instruction, including 
business procedures and English. 

Purposes of the new program, according to Army officials, are to upgrade the 


maintenance capability of Army installations throughout the world, and to provide 


the new skilled workers required to replace an aging facilities engineering workforce 


consisting mostly of workers hired during World War II. 
When the apprentices complete their training, the Labor Department will issue 
certificates of completion identifying them as fully qualified journeymen. These 


certificates are recognized nationwide by both management and union officials. 
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USERY APPROVES CONTINUED FUNDING 
FOR MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





WASHINGTON -- Approval-of approximately $5.4 million in grants to 17 
organizations to continue education projects for migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
or their dependents has been announced by Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. 

The grants are under the High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and the College 
Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP). 

The grant amounts to individual organizations are not available since the 
Employment and Training Administration of the Labor Department is in the process 


of negotiating the amounts. 


Participants in HEP reside at colleges and universities while being helped to 


pass the General Educational Development (GED) test. The GED high school equivalency 
diploma qualifies them for further education, on-the-job training, or a job. 

CAMP operates with universities and colleges to provide tuition assistance, 
tutoring, and counseling for migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their dependents. 


To qualify for either program, trainees must meet federal income poverty guide- 


Following is a list of HEP grantees: Catholic University, Ponce, P. R.; University 
of Miami, Fla.; University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; Human Resources Foundation, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; University of Houston, Tex.; University of Texas, El] Paso, Tex.; 

Eastern New Mexico University, Roswell, N.M.; New Mexico Technical Vocational 
School, Socorro; Southern Colorado State College, Pueblo; University of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif.; California Polytechnic Institute, San Luis Obispo; University of 
Oregon, Eugene, and University of Washington, Takoma. 

CAMP grantees are: St. Edward's University, Austin, Tex.; Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Colo.; and San Diego State University, San Diego, Calif. 


Pan American University, Edinburg, Tex. is a grantee for both the HEP and 
CAMP programs. 
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OSHA ISSUES VOLUNTARY GUIDELINES 
ON SILICA, MERCURY AND LEAD 


WASHINGTON ai The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) of the 
U.S. Department of Labor has issued voluntary guidelines to protect workers exposed 
to crystalline silica, lead and mercury. 

About 10,000 copies of the three sets of guidelines have been mailed out to firms 
selected from the Standards Industrial Classification list. The firms were chosen 
after determination that one or more of the substances may be used or present in their 
operation. 

"The guidelines are not enforceable as law," said Dr. Morton Corn, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for OSHA. "However, we believe employers should adhere to these 
guidelines against these traditionally dangerous substances during the interim period 
before OSHA issues its complete standards." 

The current standards on these agents apply only to airborne concentrations of 
these substances. 

The guidelines call for programs of good housekeeping, personal hygiene, medical 
surveillance, monitoring and measuring exposure levels, and detailed respirator 
information. 

In order to achieve compliance with the present mandatory standard for airborne 
concentrations exposure limits, employers are already required to implement feasible 
engineering or administrative controls. If those controls are unsatisfactory, 


an effective respirator program must be conducted. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JUNE 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Real spendable earnings decreased 0.9 percent from the May level, 
seasonally adjusted, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 
This decrease was due primarily to the decline in real gross average weekly earnings. 


Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 0.4 percent as an increase in the 


tax effect more than offset a 1.4 percent increase in real gross average weekly earnings. 


Real spendable earnings are calculated by taking the average weekly pay for all 
production or nonsupervisory jobs, reduced by Social Security and federal income tax 
rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents who earned the average amount. 

The figures are preliminary and cover full-time and part-time workers. 

(Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings 


in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index.) 


Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 1.0 percent from May to June after 
allowance for the usual seasonal variation. This was due to a 0.6 percent decrease in 
average weekly hours, no change in average hourly earnings, and a 0.5 percent increase 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 1.4 percent. Average hourly 
earnings increased 7.1 percent and hours rose 0.3 percent, counteracting a 5.9 percent 
rise in the Consumer Price Index. (Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index and for seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $175.81 in June, 
compared with’ $163.71 a year earlier.) 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.2 
percent from May. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 1.0 percent. The index 
excludes the effects of overtime manufacturing and interindustry shifts, such as the 


shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- JUNE 1976 





WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 percent in June before seasonal 
adjustment to 170.1 (1967=100), the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. Compared with a year ago, the June CPI was up 5.9 percent. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI also rose 0.5 percent in June. This compares 
with an increase of 0.6 percent in May and an average monthly increase of about 0.3 
percent in the first 4 months of this year. The increase in food prices of 0.2 percent 
was considerably smaller than in April or May. However, prices for the energy group-- 
including gasoline, motor oil, fuel oi], coal, natural gas, and electricity--increased 
much more than in May--1.9 percent compared with 1.0 percent--and accounted for almost 
a third of the June rise in the CPI. 

The food index rose 0.2 percent in June after seasonal adjustment, following increases 
of 1.0 percent in May and 0.6 percent in April. Although prices rose for many foods, 
beef and pork prices turned down in June following large increases in May, and prices 
for fruits and vegetables continued to decline. 

Prices for eggs and coffee rose sharply for the third consecutive month, and 
increases for cereal and bakery products, poultry, dairy products, and fats and oil 
products were larger than in May. 

The index for commodities other than food rose 0.5 percent in June after seasonal 
adjustment. This increase compares with a rise of 0.6 percent in May, and an average 
monthly increase of about 0.3 percent from August of last year through April of this year. 

In June, the gasoline and motor oil index advanced 2.1 percent, considerably more 
than in May when it rose for the first time in 7 months. The fuel oi] and coal index 
rose 1.5 percent in June after seasonal adjustment, more than in April or May. 


Among other commodities, the used car index increased 0.7 percent and apparel 0.3 


percent--both less than in May, and prices of household durables increased slightly. 


The new car index declined for the first time since January, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
The services index rose 0.6 percent in June after seasonal adjustment. This 
increase was more than in April or May but less than increases earlier this year. 


(more) 
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The index for household services other than rent increased 0.7 percent. This was more 
than in May and reflected sharp increases in charges for natural gas, electricity, 
and home repair services. Charges for transportation services rose less than in May. 
Other categories of consumer services increased about the same as in May. 

For the 3 months ended in June, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 6.1 percent, compared with a 2.9 percent rate in the 3 months ended in March, and a 


7.3 percent rate in the final quarter of 1975. 


The upturn in food and energy prices contributed greatly to the acceleration in the 


second quarter just as earlier declines in prices of these items accounted for much 
of the slowdown from the fourth quarter of 1975 to the first quarter of this year. 
Excluding food and energy items, the CPI rose at about a 5.5 percent rate in the 


second quarter, compared with about a 7.7 percent rate in the first quarter. 
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MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS, 
FIRST 6 MONTHS 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining settlements reached during the first 
6 months of 1976 generally provided for smaller wage increases than agreements 
negotiated during 1975, according to preliminary estimates issued by the U.S. Department 


of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wage-rate adjustments negotiated during the first half of 1976 averaged 8.4 


percent for the first contract year. Total agreed-upon increases over the full life 
of the contract averaged 6.8 percent a year. These averages compare with 10.2 percent 
(first-year) and 7.8 percent (over the life) in 1975. The measures exclude possible 
gains under "cost-of-living" escalator (COLA) clauses. 

The data for the first 6 months of 1976 relate to 360 collective bargaining 
settlements, covering approximately 1.7 million workers. Most of the workers covered 
by these settlements were in the trucking, construction, apparel, and electrical equip- 


ment industries. 
Other key features of the contracts reached during the first half of 1976 include: 


-- Wage and benefit gains combined, in contracts covering 5,000 workers or 
more, averaged 8.9 percent for the first year and 7.0 percent annually over the life 


of the contract. This compares with 11.4 and 8.1 percent, respectively, in 1975. 


-- Contracts concluded during the first 6 months of 1976 had an average duration 
of 32 months, compared with 29.5 months when the same parties previously negotiated. 
The size of wage gains tended to increase as contract duration grew. 

In the manufacturing sector, wage-rate adjustments in new settlements averaged 
10.7 percent in the first contract year and 7.4 percent annually over the life of the 


contract, compared with 9.8 and 8.0 percent, respectively, in 1975. 


(MORE ) 
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In nonmanufacturing industries, adjustments averaged 7.4 percent in the first 


year and 6.5 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 10.4 and 


7.8 percent, respectively, in 1975. 
. 


For settlements in the construction industry, wage adjustments averaged 6.2 
percent both in the first year and annually over the life of the contract, compared 
with 8.0 and 7.5 percent, respectively, in 1975. Measures excluding the construction 
industry indicate the construction averages had a moderating effect on the all- 
industries and nonmanufacturing measures in the first 6 months of 1976. A similar 
pattern occurred in 1975. 

The size of settlements appears to have been influenced by the possibility of 
additional increases under escalator clauses. Contracts containing escalator provisions, 
covering 48 percent of the workers under major settlements concluded during the first 
6 months of 1976, provided for annual wage-rate adjustments of 6.3 percent over the 
life of the contract; contracts without escalator clauses provided for annual adjust- 
ments averaging 7.2 percent. These compare with gains of 7.1 and 8.3 percent, 
respectively, in 1975. 

During the first half of 1976, new escalator provisions were introduced in 16 
settlements covering 32,000 workers. Escalator clauses now cover approximately 60 
percent (6.0 million) of all workers in major bargaining units. 


# # # 








Dear Consumer 


Endangered Species | 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


When traveling abroad, you may be able to pur- 
chase products—such as tortoise shell jewelry or 
crocodile shoes—that you cannot buy in this country. 

But before you buy them, find out if the prod- 
ucts come from “endangered” ‘species. If so, our 
laws prohibit bringing them into this country. 


The laws prohibiting the 
importing of products made 
from endangered species are 
one important way that our 
country is trying to protect 
fish and wildlife that are in 
danger of becoming extinct. 
The most comprehensive law 
to be enacted is the En- 
dangered Species Act of 
1973, giving the Interior 
Department broad authority 
to protect wildlife and plants 
all over the world. For the 
most part, the Act prohibits 
the exportation, importation, 
“taking” and selling of spe- 
cies of wildlife that are list- 
ed as endangered and also 
covers a list of “threatened” 
species—those not immedi- 
ately endangered but which 
might need future protection. 

Also using this law, In- 
terior has taken other ac- 
tions to prevent certain spe- 
cies from becoming extinct. 
For example, for the first 
time, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) has pro- 
posed to declare 1,700 plants 
as “endangered” because 
their numbers are continual- 
ly being reduced by such 
problems as pollution, dis- 
ease, commercial exploita- 
tion, suburban development, 
and other forms of building. 
If they are classified as en- 
dangered, FWS will be able 
to prohibit the shipping of 
these plants in interstate 
commerce, and Federal agen- 
cies will not be allowed to 
fund projects that jeopardize 
the species. 

Besides the Endangered 
Species Act, there are some 
other significant Federal 
laws that have been passed 


since the turn of the century 
to protect fish and wildlife. 
These laws include: 


e The Lacey Act (1900) 
which prohibits the impor- 
tation and interstate trans- 
portation of any wildlife 
taken, bought, sold, trans- 
ported, possessed or exported 
in violation of state or for- 
eign regulations. 


e The Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act (1918) which 
protects most migratory 
game and non-game birds, 
including the use and im- 
portation of feathers and 
skins. 


e The Marine Mammal 
Protection Act (1972) which 
protects seals, porpoises, 
walruses and polar bears, to 
name a few. The Act makes 
it illegal to buy, sell or im- 
port products made from 
parts of marine mammals, 
such as polar bear rugs and 
sealskin wallets. 

In addition to Federal leg- 
islation, most states have 
laws covering the conserva- 
tion of fish and wildlife. For 
more complete information 
about permits required and 
other restrictions and ex- 
emptions, write to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service District 
Law Enforcement Office 
nearest your home. Interior 
also has a brochure that 
tells about Federal laws 
dealing with many aspects 
of wildlife conservation. For 
a free copy of Facts about 
Federal Wildlife Laws, write 
to Director, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Interior Dept., 
Washington, DC 20240. 


e 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT. OF LABOR 

The United States gave the required 2-year notice in November 1975 of its 
intention to withdraw from the International Labor Organization (ILO). This step 
would be taken unless the ILO reversed its increasing involvement in political issues, 
according to “Important Events in American Labor History," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. 

# # # 

Women who worked full-time had median weekly earnings of $124 in May 1974, accord- 
ing to "1975 Handbook on Women Workers," a publication of the U.S. Labor Department's 
Women's Bureau. The $124 was about 61 percent of the $204 reported for men. 

# # # 

Nearly 70 percent of women 14 years of age or older received some income of their 
own in 1973. The median income for — was $2,796, compared with $8,056 for men, 
according to the "1975 Handbook on Women Workers," a publication of the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau. 


# # # 


In Fiscal 1975, the state employment services referred 2.5 million women to jobs 


and placed almost 1.3 million -- 40 percent of the total for both referrals and persons 
placed. According to the 1976 Employment and Training Report of the President, of the 
. women placed, 411,000 were minority group members and 370,000 were economically 


disadvantaged. 











